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ABSTRACT 

*xhis paper defines affective development as^ "the 
growth of an individual's attitudes toward self^ others^ and 
institutions." The intent of this paper is to provide educators with 
the information necessary to use existing measures of affective 
development in the evaluation of their educational programs. This 
information includes: (1) a listing of recently designed measures of 
affective development; (2) a systeu* for classifying these 
instruments; and (3) a method for evaluating the usefulness and 
appropriateness of these tests. With these resources, educators can 
have a systematic method for identifying, evaluating, and selecting 
measures of affective development. This methodology can be helpful in 
the process of deciding which instrument is best suited for use with 
a particular program. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper defines affective development as, "The growth of an individual's 
attitudes toward self, others, and institutions," 

The intent of tTiis paper is to provide educators with the information 
necessary to use existing measures of affective development in the evaluation 
of their education programs. This information includes: 

1) a listing of recently designed measures of affective development; 

2) a system for classifying these instruments; and 

3) a method for evaluating the usefulness and appropriaceness of these tests. 

With these resources, educators will have a systematic method for identifying, 
evaluating, and selecting measures of affective development. This methodology 
will be helpful in the process of deciding which instrument is best suited 
for use with a particular program. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ediacators have always been ^concerned with the affective development 
of children. Historically, this concern has manifested itaelf in an educaO,pn 
system with goals which relate to the affective domain. The "Ten Goals of 
Quality Education," created by the Pimnsylvauia State Board of Education, 
placed great emphasis on affective development. Reflecting the educators' 
interest in affective development are these goals: "Help every child £cquire... 

... the greatest possible understanding of himself; 

. . » an understanding and appreciation of persons; and 

.••a positive attitude toward the learning process.""^ 
In addition to these, nearly every other goal refers to some aspect of 
affective development. . ~" 

It has been noted that the original statement of objectives for many 

education programs frequently has as much emphasis given to the affective 

2 

domain as to the cognitive area. However, in the implementation and evolu- 
tion of education programs, the emphasis tends to shift strongly to cognitive 
objectives. David B. Krathwohl attributed this to the fact that cognitive 
objectives are more easily evaluated than affective objectives. "What is 
missing," says Krathwohl, "is a systematic effort to collect evidence of 
growth in affective objectives which is in any way parallel to the very great 
'and systematic efforts to evaluate cognitive achievement."^ 



1. "Ten Goals of Quality Education," Pennsylvania Education , September - 

October, 1970, p. 19. 

2. David B. Krathwohl with Benjamin S. Bloom, and Berti'^m B. Masia, Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives Handbook II; Affective Domain , N. Y., 1964, p. 16. 

3. Ibid . , p. 16. 



The initial interest in this study stemmed from a report prepared by 
the Educational Management Development Center (EMDEC) in June, 1974. While 
doing a comparative analysis of two education programs, the lack of meaningful 
measures of affective performance was noticed. A ^fief literature review 
revealed that most of the research in affective evaluation is not published 
in easily accessible journals. Therefore, it was felt that the collection, 
classification, and evaluation of various measures of affective development 
woul--! be a useful undertaking. 

Since the development of evaluative measures in the affective domain 
has recently received new emphasis by educational researchers, it was extremely 
important to collect the most recent data available. With this objective 
in mind, educational research centers throughout the country were contacted. 
These included government sponsored agencies such as the Center for the 
Study of Evaluation (CSE) , located at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
and the Learning Research and Development Canter (LRDC) , at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Also included were non-profit centers such as Research for 
Better Schools (RBS) in Philadelphia, and the Instructional Objectives Ex- 
change (lOX) in Los Angeles. Concurrently with this effort, published literature 
was surveyed via the Educational Research Information Clearinghouse's (ERIC) 
computer-based reference system.* Finally, many descriptions and copies of 
measures were obtained through direct contact with test authors. As a result 
of the search for affective measurements, data on seventy two instruments were 
compiled. The sample consists of tests for which both copies and descriptions 
were obtained and instruments for which only descriptions were found. A listing 



* The ERIC system was searched for all articles classified under the follow- 
ing descriptors: affective adjectives, behaviors, evaluation, objectives. 



and tests. 
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of the Instruments used in the sample is found in APPENDIX A list of 
mailing addresses and descriptions for these instruments is found in APPENDIX II • 

The next two sections of this report contain a classification scheme 
of the collected instruments and a decrs ion-making process for an educational 
needs assessment with respect to affective evaluation* 



* The instruments themselves are not included in this report, but EMDEC will 
assist readers in obtaining a copy of any instrument • 



A CLASSIF ICATiIO^ SYSTEM • - . ' 

For purposes of classification, affeccive development is defined as the ■ 

, / » * 

growth of an individual's attitudes toward self, others/ and institutions. 
This development may or may not be positive; positive development is exhibited 
by the degree to which an individual conforms to societal norms. More speci- 
fically, "attitudes toward self" refers to all aspect^} of self-concept, includ- 

i' 

ing Che social, intellectual, and physical self. "Attitudes toward others" 
are reflected in an individual's personality traits, interpersonal skills, and 
peer interaction. "Attitudes towatd institutions" encompasses an individual's 
feelings coward such entities as the school, home, and government , as well as 
the authority figures connected with them. Behavior ^uch as conformity, accep- 
tance of school rules J motivation, and cooperation reflect the positive develop- 
ment of attitudes toward institutions. . Thus, behaviors are observable, while 
attitudes can only be inferred from behaviors or from what an individual expresses 
his/her attitude to be. 

These classification categories and the number of tests collected in each 
are exhibited, in Table I. The entries in each cell refer to the number of 
instruments in the sample which are contained in that category. Some of the 
instruments are listed in more than one cell because they are not confined to 
just one aspect of affective development. 

TABLE I 

Attitudes toward: Self Others Institutions 



38 



26 



40 



Within these three cells, tests have been further classified according to the 
following three criteria; 1) "Method of Administration," 2) "Grade Levels" covered 
by tests, and 3) "Scenario" employed by the test. 

I 



METHOD OF i\I>MI.«STIL\TION 



"Method of Administration" refers to how the instrument is given to students. 

o in 
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METHOD OF ADMINISTRATIO N (cont'd^ , ^ ' ' ' 

Fout iTiethods are: 

1) Written - the student records his/her responses on an an^er sheet; - 

2) Verbal - the studen^ rasponds verbally to an interviewer who records 
the responses; ^ O , 

3) Observational the student's genetal attitudes and/or behaviors ar^ 
recorded by an observer; and 

4) Task - the student is given a specific assignment to perfona and his/her 
behavior is^ recorded by the adidinistrator • 

The concern with method of administration depends upon the flexibility of 
zhe educator using the instrument. For example, a single teacher may not 
be able to use an instrument which requires simultf^neous observation of several 
children . 

GRADE LEVELS - 

"Grade Levels" is an obvious classification concern. If an educator is try- 
ing to trace the affective development of individual students, consistency 
across grade levels becomes important. The educator should be able to compare 
the scores cf tests taken some time apart and meaningfully graph an individual's 

affective development. If comparisons among individuals in the same age cohott 

* 

are desired, consistency across grades becomes less important, 
TESTING S C ENARIO 

"Testing Scenario" refers to the context in which the test is administered. 
Are hypothetical examples constructed or are real life situations used? Argu- 
ments have been made for and against using each type of instrument. In support 
of the hypothetical scenario is the argument that hypothetical examples allow 
children to proj ict themselves into a world less affected by external forces 
than a real life situation. This argument claims that by using a hypothetical 
scenario, the experiences of a child directly preceding the test administration 
will be less likely to influence his/her responses to test questions. The result 
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is a more accurate piccure of the .chtld|^ general attitudes, rather than ^ 
his/her feelings on ar' particulat dajr'. Thi^ ^Q^nario is illustrated by the follow- 

I ^ ^ 

ing test item-fir^ a f^ces anVen't;ory, ' ^ 

''Bobby is on his-w^y to school. He gets to school. 
He opens t}ie dobr and goes inside. Which one is 
Bobby's face?"A f - - 

Those in support of using the real life* scenario argue 'that test questions, 
like the one above, can easily be misinterpreted by children, they holfl that 
the same aspect of affective development can be measured itiore effectively if 
a direct method is used. The test item, "This is how I feel when I>ome to 
school"3 illustrated t he real 15 fe scenario. Any response to this item is con- 
sidered a simple and clearly defined task, and for ,his reason, preferred by ^ 
those in support of the reral life scenario. 

In APPENDIX I, the tests contained in the sample are categorized according 
to the above classification scheme. To summarize, this scheme classifies tests 
according to: • ^ ^ 

■^*) aspe cts of affective development - attitudes which may be ^directed toward 
self, others, or institutions; ^ ^ , * 

^) what the test measures - measurement may be of attitudes or behavior; 

3) method of administration - tests may be written, verbal,, observations, 
or task; ^ " ' 

4) g rade>.levels covered by test ; and , 

5) test i ng scenario - test context may be' real life .or hypothetical. 
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4. Victor G. Cicirelli, Children's A tti tudi nal_RanE,e ..Indic ator . 

5. James Mast.^rs and Grace Laverty, School Attitu de Scale . _f or First Graders , 
Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
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A DECISlOiNVMAKING PROCESS 



The classification scheme developed in the previous section can. be used 
as a tool in the decision-making pracess concerned with the evaluation of the 
affective component of an edu£^tion program. • This process should consider the 



following steps : ' 



1) Assess the, need for an evaluation in the specific areas of affective 
development • • 

2) If a need is identified, collect all alternative instruments which might 
- satisfy this need. 

3) Examine these alternatives with respect to their validity, reliability, 
administrative usability and examinee appropriateness. 

4) Decide whether to use the best alternative available or forego the 
evaluation. 

It is assumed that educators have recognized a need 'to evaluate the affective 
compoAents of their education programs, but not that the specific aspects of . 
affective development which need to be evaluated have been identified. This 
assessment must be done on an individual basis. Every administrator, using 
the objectives of his/her education program as guidelines, should determine 
which aspects of affective education need to be evaluated. To reach this deci- 
sion, knowledge pf the affective evaluation program already in use is needed. / 

•^A useful exercise has been designed to assist in step one of the ^decision- 
making process. To determine the areas of affective development being assessed 
by the "present evaluative system, the form on Table II has been furnished. By 
tilling in the appropriate spaces with the names of instruments, presently in use, 
for each of the relevant grade levels, a total picture of an education progtam^'s 
present status with respect to affective evaluation can be seen. Clearly ^ areas . 
not assessed by present instruments are areas where a need exists. 
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TABLE II 



y Needs Assessment Form 



^""^^.^ Major 
Grades ^^*s^ 


Self 


Others 


Institu- 
tions 


Nursery 




- 




KiLnaergar Len 




\ 

o 




First 








Second 








Third 








Fourth. . 








Fifth 

r 


C 






Sixth 


i 


o 




Seventh 








Eighth ■ ■ ' 









8. 

Once the specific areas of need have been identified, step two involves col- 
lecting alternative instruments* lable III can be used to determine the number 
of instruments compiled in this study that fulfill a need. For example, if the 
results of step one show a need for a third grade test that deals with attitudes 
toward self, a glance at Table III will reveal that eighteen instruments are 
available. The names of these te&ts, along with the test scenario, grade level 
and administrative method can then be found in APPENDIX I. The mailing addresses, 
and description of the tests can be obtained from APPENDIX II. 

The third step in the decision-making process requires the educator to evaluate 
each instrument in three areas: 1) "Validity and Reliability," 2) "Administra- 
tive Usc..xJ.ity," and 3) "Examinee Appropriaten^.ss." 

VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY* 

"Validity and Reliability" assessments are essential if administrators are to 
have confidence in the results. Validity refers to the extent to which an instru- 
ment measures what it purports to measure. Evidence of an instrument's validity 
includes correlations with other tests measuring the same aspect of affective 
development, the tests* utilization in experimentation, the number and quality of 
. content analyses of the test (e.g., factor analysis, item analysis), the test's 
ability to discriminate between groups (e.g., delinquents vs. non-delinquents), 
and the usage of the test (e.g.', clinical work, validity studies). Reliability 
is determined by the instrument's stability over time and equivalence, which is 
defined as the correlation between two alternative forms of a test taken by the 
same examinees at essentially the same time.^ The test manual, which should 
accompany tests, is a source of information about the technical quality of an 
instrument. 

* For a more complete discussion of validity, reliability, and test choice with 
respect to these concepts, see chapters 5 and 6 of Essentials of Psychological 
Testing , Lee J. Cronbach, second edition. 

O CSE-RBS Test Evaluations; Tests o f Higher-Order Cognit ive, Affective, and 
ERsLC Interpersonal Skills, 1972, p. xvi.^ 



TABLE III 

Classifications by Grade of Tests Collected 



s^^^ajor 

^^.^lasses 
Grade ^>«s^ 


Self 


Others 


Institu- 
tions 


Nursery 


0 


2 ■ 


2 


Kindergarten 


11 


8 


13 


First 


15 


11 


21 


Second ^ 


14 


13 


19 


Third 1 

1 


18 


13 


,21 


\ 
\ 

Fourth 

! 
\ 


24 


10 


11 


Fifth 1 


27 


16 


18 


Sixth 1 


26 


15 


17 


Seventh 


! 15 




10 


Eighth 


1 


4 


4 



ADMINISTRATIVE USABILITY 

"Administrative Usability" encompasses: 1) the test's comprehensiveness 
2) method of administration, 3) teaching feedback, 4) retest potential, 
and 5) refinement of test results. When examining the "comprehensiveness 
of a test," educators should view the breadth and depth of the instrument. 
Using both of these concepts with reference to the three aspects of 
affective development, these two questions are asked. How many of these 
aspects does the test cover and how well does it cover any one of them? 
Information on the breidth of the instruments used in this study can be 
found in the classification listings. Tests classified under more than 
one. of the affective categories would be considered to have a wider scope 
than those found only in one category. Information on the depth that each 
of these instruments cover can only be obtained by a careful examination 
of the test questions. 

Evaluation of the "method of administration" of a test will focus on the 

ease with which a test can be administered. The importance placed on this 

criteria will vary from one situation to the next and will be dependent 

upon the personnel and equipment available at the school setting. 

For example, if a test is classified as an observational instrument, its 

method of administration can be rated according to the following criteria: 

a) the training required for the observer; 

b) the possibility of it being teacher or student administered; 

c) th6 time required for the test administration; and 

d) the ease of scoring. 

In contrast to this, an evaluation of the method of a written test might only 
be concerned with the third and fourth criteria mentioned above. 
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The "teaching feedback" of an instrument is a measure of a test's ability 
to provide unambiguous feedback which is easily interpretable and which 
wil] yield information useful for decision-making. Because of the various 
purposes that educators may have for administering a test, the type of 
iaformation that is considered "useful for declsion^making" may vary greatly. 
Administrators interested in evaluating a total education program will be 
interested in testing feedback quite differently than a teacher who is 
concerned about evaluating a particular child. 

The "retest potential" of an instrument is measured by the number of 
alternative forms available for it. If these forms are similar in content, 
approach or method, validity and reliability, then the retest potential for 
the instrument would be considered very good.^ 

"Refinement of test scores" should be considered when determining the 
usefulness of the "results" of a test. Scores converted to percentiles, 
iQs or gra<}e -placement are viewed as being well-graduated and for some 
purposes considered more desirable than deciles, stanines, and pass/fails.^ 
The importance placed on this crir.eria, however, will depend upon the type 
of evaluation needed. Educators interested in program evaluation need not 
be as concerned with this refinement as those wishing to evaluate a class' 
or individual's performance. 

EXAMINE E APP ROPRIATENESS 

"Examinee Appropriateness" for a particular class or a particular 
individual requires a close scrutiny of the instrument and a good knowledge 
of the students being evaluated. This phase of the decision-making process 
*ieeds to be carried out by the individual in the education system who 



?• Ibid . , p. xxi. 
8. Ibid . , p* xix. 
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Examinee Appropriateness (ContM.) 

best knows the particular examinees. To determine the examinee appropriateness 
of a test, one should be concerned witji a test's content, level of vocabulary, 
instructions, means of recording responses, time required for administration, 
and pacing. 

If this evaluation reveals that some of the test's vocabulary is too 
difficult or its content does not coincide with the experiential background 
of the students, appropriate adjustments should be made in the instrument. 
When choosing an instrument for an entire class, a test suited for the 
majority of the students can be used, but any evaluation of individual scores 
should allow for the differences in these criteria arjong the students. 

Once all of the alternative instruments have been evaluated with respect 
to each of the areas discussed above, the final step is to raaka a decision 
as to which is the best alternative. This decision shouliql t^^fce into account 
every ajpect of the education program being evaluated and for this reason, 
it should not .be made until individuals at all levels of the education 
system have been consulted. Ultimately, the decision will reflect the 
importance thr>t each educator places on the different criteria being 
examined and the goals of the education program. 
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SUMMARY 

Affective development was defined as the growth of an individual's 
attitudes toward self, others, and institutions. Using this definition 
as a basis, a classification scheme of affective measures was designed. 
This scheme accounted for: 

1) the area of affective development;' 

2) the focus of the instrument; 

3) the method of administration; 

4) the grade levels covered by the instrument; and 

5) the scenario employed by the instrument. 

Finally, a dec is ion -making procedure was outlined through which an educate 
could assess and satisfy the need of his/her education program for measures 
of affective development. This procedure involves needs assessment, 
collection of alternative instruments, an examination of the alternatives, 
and finally, deciding which measure can best be used to fulfill the evalua- 
tion need. 



APPENDIX I 



This Appendix contains names of tests, classified according to the 
scheme developed in the paper. Some names appear more than once; this 
indicates that the test falls into more than one category • 



Test Name . 

* = Instrument in Pennsylvania's Quality Assessment Package 
lOX = Instructional Objectives Exchange 

Test Scenario 

RL = Real Life Situations 

Hy =5 Hypothetical Situations I 



Grade Level 
NG = Not Given 
N = Nursery 

A dministrative Method 
(V) = Verbal 
(W) = Written 
(0) = Observation 
(T) = Task 



KEY 
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I. SELF 



About Me 

About Myself - Subtest of "The 
^ You Test" 

Achievement Competency Inventory 
(Form A) 

Achievement Competency Inventory 

(Form B) 
Affective Inventory 
Childrens Personality Questionnaire 
Childrens Reactive Curiosity Scale 
Childrens Self-Concept Index 
Childrens Self-Concept Scale 
Coopersmith's Self-Esteem 

Inventory * 
Creativity* 
Early Pupil Torm 
First Grade Adjustment Scale 
Frymier's Faces Scale 
How I See Myself 

Measure of Self-Concept (lOX) 

(The Class Play) 
Measure of Self-Concept (lOX) 

(The Class Play) 
Measure of Self-Concept (lOX) 

(Perceived Approval Situation) 
Measure of Self-Concept (lOX) 

(Television Actors) 
Measure of Self-Concept (lOX) 

(Work Posting) 
Obscure Figures Test 
Ohio State Picture Preference 

Scale 

Personality Rating Scale 
Pictorial Self-Concept Scale 
' Piers-Jiarris Self-Concept Scale 
Problem List 
Pupil Creativity Q Sort 
Pupil Opinion Fomr 
Self-Appraisal Inventory (lOX) 
Self-Appraisal Inventory (lOX) 
The Story of Jimmy 
The Story of Tommy 
SWCEL Student Questionnaire 
Torrance Test of Creative 
Thinking 

Van Looy's Expectancy Scale 

What I am Like 

What Would ^ou Do? (lOX) 



IcS t 

Scenario 


Grade 
Level 


Administrative 
Method 


RL 


3-6 


(W) 


RL 


3-12 


(W) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


PT 


c 7 


(w) 


RL 


K-12 


(0) 


RL 


3-7 


(W) 


RL 


4-6 


(W) 


Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


RL 


2-12 


(W) 


RL 


4-12 


(W) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


1-2 


(W) 


RL 


1 


(0) 


RL 


K-5 


(W) 


RL 


3-6 




Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


Hy 


4-6 


(W) 


RL 


K-6 


(T) 


tiy 


is. 0 


(w) 


. RL 


K-6 


(T) 


RL 


NG 


(W) 


Hy 


NG 


(W) 


RL 


K-12 


(W) 


Hy 


K-4 


(T) 


RL 


3-12 


(W) 


RL 


3-6 


(W) 


RL 


4-12 


(T) 






/tt\ 

(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(W) 


RL 


4-6 


(W) 


Hy 


4-8 


(W) 


Hy 


1-3 


(W) 


RL-Hy 


1 


(V) 


RL 


K-12 


(w) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


4-9 


(W) 


Hy 


4-6 


(W) 



'II. OTHERS 



Test 
Scenario 



Grade 
Level 



Administrative 
Jfethod 



About Me 

Acceptance of Ideas of Others 

(Star Form) 
Acceptance of Others 
Achisvement Competency Inventory 

(Form A) 

Achievement Competency Inventory 

(Form B) 
Achievement Competency Form 

(Summer Camp) 
Affective Inventory 
Analysis of Communication in 

Education Instrument (ACE) 
Children's Attitudinal Range 

Indicator 
Children's Reactive Curiosity 

Scale 

Children's Self-Concept Index 
Children's Self-Concept Scale 
Differentiated Child Behavior 

Observational System (DCB) 
Early Pupil Form 
Early School Personality 

Questionnaire 
First Grade Adjustment Scale 
Intensity of Involvement Scale 
Junior Eysenck Personality 

Inventory 
Personal Record of School 

Experiences (PROSE) 
Personality Rating Scale 
Pupil Opinion Form 
Stanford Research Institute Class 

room Observation Instrument 

(SRI-COI) 
SWCEL Student Questionnaire 
Understanding Others* 
Van Looy's Expectancy Scale 
What I Am .Like 
What Would You Do? (lOX) 



RL 


■3-6 


■ (W) 


RL 


1-3 


(W) 


tiy 




(w; 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RT. 


J I 




Hy 


5-7 


, (w) 


RT 


I\— 




RL 


K-3 


(0) 


Hv 
ny 


IN.- J 


tvi\ 
V») 


RT 


4—0 


(w; 


Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


RL 


2-6 


(W) 


RL 


N-3 


(0) 


RL 


1-2 


(W) 


RL 


1-3 


(W) 


RL 


1 


(0) 


RL 


N-K 


(0) 


RL 


2-11 


(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(0) 


RL 


K-12 


(W) 


RL 


4-6 


(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(0) 


RL-Hy 


1 


(V) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


4-9 


■ (W) 


Hy, 


4-6 


(W) 



/ 
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III. INSTITUTIONS 



About Me 

Affective Inventory 

Analysis of Communication in 
Education Instrument (ACE) 

Appreciating Human Accomplish- 
ments* 

Children's Attitudinal Range 

Indicator 
Children's Self-Concept Index 
Citizenshio Inventory* 
Classroom Behavior Inventory 
Differentiated Child Behavior 

Observational System (DCB) 
Early ?upil Form 
Early School Personality 

Questionnaire 
The Faces Inventory (School 

Attitude Scale) 
First Grade Adjustment Scale 
Frymer's Faces Scale 
How About You (lOX) 
"How I Feel" Attitude Inventory 
Interest in School* 
Ohio State Picture Preference 

Scale 

Parental Approval Index (lOX) 
Parental Approval Index (lOX) 
Personal Record of School 

Experiences (PROSE) 
Preparing for a Changing World* 
Primary Academic Sentiment 

Scale (PASS) 
Pupil Opinion Form 
Reading Percepts Interview 

Schedule 
School Attitude Q Sort 
School Attitude Scale (Faces 

Inventory) 
School Attitude Scale (Faces 

Inventory) 
School Morale Scale 
School Sentiment Index (Elementary) 
School Sentiment Index (Primary) 
Self-Concept as a Learner 
Self -Concept as a Learner - 

Elementary Scale 



Test 
Scenario 


Level 


Method 


RL 


3-6 


(W) 


RL 


K-12 


(0) 


RL 


K-3 


(0) 


RT. 






Hv 
ny 






Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(0) 


RL 


N-3 


(0) 


RL 


1-2 


(W) 


RL 


1-3 


(W) 


RL 


2-4 


(W) 


RT. 


± 




RL 


K-5 


(W) 


Hy 


4-6 


(W) 


RL 






RL 


5-7 


(W) 


Hv 




^w; 


Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


Hy 


4-6 


(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(0) 


Hv 


5-7 




RL 


N-3 


(W) 


RL 


4-6 


(W) 


RL 


K-3 


(V) 


RT 




\^} 


RL 


1 


(W) 


RL 


1-3 


(W) 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


RL 


5-8 


(w) 


Hy 


K-3 


(W) 


RL 


3-6 


(W) 


RL 


3-6 


(W) 
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III. INSTITUTIONS (cont'd.) 





Test 


Grade 


Administra 




Scenario 


Level 


Method 


Self-Concept of Ability 


RL 


NG 


(W) 


Specific and Global Self-Coacept 


RL 


4-8 


(W)< 


Stanford Research Institute 






Classroom Observation Instrument 








(.SRI-COI) 


RL 


K-3 1 


(0) 


The Story of Jimmy 


Hy 


4-8 1 


(W) 


The Story of Tommy 


Hy 


1-3 


(W) 


SWCEL Student Questionnaire 


RL-Hy 


1 


(V) 


Van Looy's Expectancy Scale 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 


Vocational Development Inventory* 


RL 


5-7 


(W) 
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APPENDIX II 



This Appendix contains an alphabetical list of the collected 
tests, as well as a short description of each test.* In addition, 
addresses for most of the tests are included. 



ADDRESS KEY 



EMUEC Carnegie-Mellon University 

SUPA/EMDEC 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 \ 



lOX -Instructional Objectives Exchange. 

Box 24095 

Los Angeles, California 90024 / 



PDE Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Box 911 

Ilarrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 



RBS Research for Better- Schools , Inc. - 

Suite 1700 
1700 Market Street 
'Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 



*NOTE - An asterick (*) following the name of a tfest indicates the 

description was taken from I mproving Education Assessment, An 
Inventory of Measures of Affective Behavior , by Walcott Beatty. 
(ERIC // ED 034 730) 
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I. About Mt* 



Xl\i-i self-report tnatruaent ••«c9set £ivc areas of self concept which could bt expected to be 
expre^sei in bi^hsvlor in the tfchcvl irnvironiient . These five trees ere the eelf» the self 
in rt'lation to others, the self ee echieving, the «elf in school » end the phyei«el self. 
There 4re 'tlx ttt>M for «ech of the five ereee. , 



I 'di* j^ood/io' ^ch 



E^ch of the 30 iteoa consists of e positive ^d e negetive etateaent ec opposite end^ of e 
continuutQ. TuK respondent le to rste hiiwelf along a five-point scele between the two stete- 
aent^i. The ^following are se^>le iteM taken froa the ins^ruaent: 

1 2* 3 4 5 

i ^oosno school work. I 'la not food in echool work. 

I'm popular.! iVa not too populer. 

I don't t^ct tired <iuicklv. ' I get tired quickly. 

I'ra not 't^U jcnouftl), I'm tall.-enouth. 

I*a proud oi *' I'ta not too proud of ac. 

Individ'ur or j?.roup .idnlnHtration i?» p^ijsible. Scores are derived by euwlng the numerical 
values of individual itt-^u*. lUgbf -scores indicate a negative jjelf concept; low sc-^' s 
positive -j^lt lo'icept. 

. About ^V/s<?lf - obtest of "The You Test" 

Tnis te-i wriim is one ot three subtests cun^iats i>f a ^.eif-reporv checklist of 41 statenents. 
taviii stati^eat ff<juires a response of never i ><o3etiaes, often, or always . The test deals with 
tne concept of curiositv. It Is a 41 ite^a self-rating instrument. Exaaplea are esJ follows :' 

4> If I ^rovn-up Nays sowthinx, I bell.-v»- Ic; b) X like to find out how thing* work; 
o) I ask '4u<^stions in school. 

^' Ao'ptmc''* of ^A^J^;^ <i^„ O^^^J^, i^^-^J fSTT'l. 

^upils ire i-.ived to rate the value of eac^ of their ia'^scvito's ideas. This tewt is verv , 
iiMlar in fonu'to vhe At<.«^ptan«.v ot Othtr«* t«?st <See The student is given a ilat of his 

tla'>ST4tes md b^- iT.ust rite tht-ir iddq frori I tc S, 

Pupil;; wvff 'asked to rite classaates.on the basis of 'ov rauch fun it would be to 'do soaethinj?. 
with that person. This test was de^ij-ntjd to detfraine pupil's attitudes toward class&^te«t. 
The student fiiwa a list of all the claiis rserJbers and they are Instructed to race ^ach of 
thf ir classmaten frora T to 5^ jf 

^' AcXiey.'t' J?^ 'tt_t^ ^S!y9^^y^^}^J]l, (SuBiaier Cagj) 

In^this le+t, iaTTi^fr Casp, a jituation is presented tne child In which tte a^st decide in a 
counselor Dosition* how he would attend to cicPer's problen*. Xci exanole is" 

1. roi\. "I've aXwavs had other people telllnj?, ^ what to do./.i'd like to do a few thiny.s 
tor fSf'x^'lf tor a chaif>j?e, but I r* illy don't know where to start." 

As Tc«i's counselor I what w>al<l %ou do? 

a) _ tell hin to rake a list of things he has done -before which raade-him feel good." ^ 

b) tt'l! olTi to wtltv a letter to hi* "sother at^king for her suggestions. 

c) _ toll ill's to join the bas^ball team. 

^* • Ac hiev'trae nt CoCTpt'tenc / Inyentojrx {F^P^ .A ^ 

ThU te^t is in the saiw tt-%t packaj?*? is "Surcrer Caap" ^nd uses the ssn« procedure. The te£.t 

questions dvil with .,elf-concept in relation to achiev^-cuent and the student must answer "y^s" 
ot "no". £xaapl»-s ^re as follows: • • 

a) . I'li of ton bortd. - » 

b) I usually finish things I start. 

I'm a fairly special person. ♦ - ^ 

^" Ac hiever ^eDt OjtB£e_tf'noy Inve ntory ( Form B) 

Tnis test Is in the same test pickage as "Suae^r Camp" and deals with sslf Inat* wltn a "yes" 
or "no" answerinj< systen. it is v»?r/ »imilar to Fora A of this sane package. Exaaples of 
^ the questions are as follows: * 

a) When vou Ret In an argument, is it sotottimes your fault? 

b) Will people usuillv do things for you If you ask them? 

ft. A f f e c t i ve I n ve n t o r y, 

Th*:- teach<>r *is given a list of polarities of personal behavi(:(r by which she ratee each 
individuil child. Some ""Kample^ ar«: 

a) Sensitivity to ethers: Act4 only to fulfill hi<« own needs » Concerned about others end 
aodiflns behavior accordingly. 

b) Flexibility: ^Constrictive control of self, rigid - Flexible, eeslly modlfiee his behevior 

to raeet change. ^ 
c\ Friendliness: Reserved -'Oulgolng 



'Jstics Psrktr 

Depsrtttcnt of Education 
Georgle Southern Cv»lUKe 
Statesboro, OorKi* i\)'4^H 



Wallace H. Haw 
College of Education 
tnlversltv of D-jiaware 
Newark, Delawar-* i97ii 



Jaae^ Masteh i Grace E, I.avertv 
FDE 

"The Effects of .i schools without 
Failure Progran," Report of Flr-t "icix 
of Program, 1974 



Same aa #3. 



RBS 



.AchleveKK^nt Cotspetence Tralnlnjr" 
Additlonil Package Evaluati^ i Test Sets 



Same as V5» 



Same as *5. 



EMDEC 

Nation's Schools 



1 



4 
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9. Analysis of ComOnlcatlon In E duc ation (ACE ) 

This syateoAtlc ot>»ervation Mtnod ctn be used ^or evaluation by outiida raaaarchara or 
for aeif-analydls by teaching teama. Tha coding ayatan used to analyt* pattama of 
coaauftlcatlon £^ers: 

1) The aod<? of covtunication, auch as expresslpg one*# self voluntarily, aaking and reaponding. 

2) «rhe subatance of cossunlcation such as infonaation, ihoughta* ideas *nd feelinga. 

3) The flow of coenunication, i.e., who ape'aks to whom. 

10. Apprcc tat InR* Jiuman Accoapl ishoent a 

This te^t Id one^of nine testa designed for a study of quality education. I* consists of 21 iteas 
that tap the perceived Inportance and degree of desired participation in political, acientlfic, 
sportii, literature, art, ouaic and theater activities. 

*11' Chlld reflVs Attltudlnal Range Indicator 

This ceHt wad designed tc- assess the child' v posUive and negative attitudaa toward peera, hocae, 
achool, and society. The aubject la presented with unstructured and incomplete picture stories 
containinx three stylized conventional f^ces depicting happy, neutral, or aad feeling tone. 
Having the aubject Indicate how each atory should end, invites his identification with these 
faces and represents his investaent of self in the s;ltuatlfn preaented, a projection of UU own 
thinking, feeling:^, and Judgeaent to deterolne outcoac. 



12 



PtT«onallty 



Questionnaire ,. (CPQ ) 



Chll_drgn_ 

The C^, consists of fourteen scale*, which are defined bv two polea or extrcnes. Examples are. 
reserved - outRolng, seif-assur^d " apprehensive, and shy • venturesome. Tha test consists of 70 
iteas and. Xh adsxlnlscered without a ciae Halt. Tvo< forms of the^-Cest ar» availabla and- it is 

generally rtcopxvnded that both forms be used tind lnterpreti%tion be aada on Che conposLte scores 
*or each factor. Examples of t^stj.tems ire: 

3)^ Do you think you could do well at almost anything or Just a few things? 
8) In your gruup H so5ieo'ne else the leader or ar*- you the leader? 

9> To you h-iv? meiny frj^ends or just i few^ friends? •* 

15" Ca^ildr^n'% !^e^<j:l ve Curiosity Scale; > ' - «^ 

. % ' 
ihia is a iuu Item truc/faise test witn a bxuit-in lie or valf<Kty scjle.**Som« examples from 
Xhft-l.WCXiv*' Curiosity (Questionnaire are asTollows:' ' 

5) ^!9etlmt;si it H fun to be H little bit scAred. 

6) I like arltnmetic. 

8) * like everyone I know. yf 

27) I like 'o learn new words. - - , 

U. Cail^irynS S#lf-Concept Index - > • \ 

Tnis ,test was de^li^ied to assess the dfgree of positive self-concept of children i^ priuary grades. 
Tne aubjtict's seif-p*jrception with respect to pewr acceptance and positive reinforcements in the ». 
hoae and ac school were the major areas of emphasis. . ' i 

t>scrlptiort!i of dlfferent-^chlldren are gWen and the child is asked to mark the child most lika 
hJmaelf. . * ,s ; . • 1 _ ^ 

15. Cn 1 Id r^'s^clf 'Concep t Scale * , ^ 

Tne Jn^trumbnc consists of 100 -simple declarative -statements with Likert-type scoring. Sawpic iteftis 
from the scale are; 5 , " ^ ♦ . 

/ ' i 

20) Sowetlaey I cannot do anytnlng right, - , * . ^ 

30) If I could, I would hurt my friends. ' * I ' 

50) People really like me. ^ > ' 

SO) Sometimes ay friends try to hurt me. ^ 

/ ^ / ' 

16. Clt lz^-n'»hlft Invv^ntory ' . ; * 

I > # 

Thla test i^ one of nine iests' designed for a study of quality education. The teat consists of 44 
Itean and tne general Item content is as follows: ^ « ' * ' 

s - ^ . " 

1) Situational ethl^c*; ' 

2) Attitudes* toward personal responsibility Issues; ' ' ( ^ 

3) Concern for deiocra^lc principles; and ^ ; *" 
i) Initiation In advocating change! ^ 

17. Cla^ -^rcora Behavior I nventory ^ 

This test was. designed to assess children'* twtlvation to achieve in achool learning. It consists of 
22 item and a ^ point rating scale with the descriptivea of "never", "rarely", "half of the tlhe'\ 
"often", and "timost always". The teacher ia to rat* the individual's »f)ttvational behavior and 
exafiples of the questions re as follows:' 

a) Ookf» he continue working when Jiot under direct supervision? 

b) Does try to figure things At' for himself before asking for help? 

/ ' • • * 



Cards W. Bowman 

Follow Through Program 

Bank Street College of Education 

610 Wjat 112 Street^ 

New York, New York l0025 



PDE 

Quality Assessment Pack^;** 



Victor G. Cicirelll 

Dep^ftaent of Child Development and 

Family Life 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 



Institute for Personality and^ 

Ability Testlngt(lPAT) 
1602 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 



Penney, R. ; KcCann, B. , *'T.ie »-uil«r*'nS 

Reactive Curiosity Jcale," 
Psychological Report*, 15 323*334, 1964 



Victor C. Cicirelll 

Departm&nc of Child Development and 

Family Life r 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 



EMDEC 



PDE 

Quality Assessment Package 



Victor G. ClclrelU 

Department of' Child Develljpnent 

and Family Life 
Purdue UrjiTerslty 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
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16 • Coopernplth't Self-Eateea Invntory* 

tain inventory 1% $. method of Atudylng aeH concept. In addition to a He »cale, 

Che S«lf-£sceeB Inventory hee four eubacalea — «»«lf t social » hornet «nd aehool. 



PDE 

Quality A<se8h.raenC t*^ k^k'* 



SJLudcnt» respond to eiaple declarative nentenc^H by checking "like 
columns. The test l« scored by totaling the "like nc" and "unlike 
y( the four dcalea and then edding theae together. Sample iteaa: 

1) I <«pi;nd a lot of tiae daydreaaing. 

15) Soaeorte always has to tell ac what to do. 

30) ItN ptettv couRh to be ae. 

45) If I a4ve soaething to 9ay» I usually say it. 



' or "unlike me" 

' reBpons^s for each 



19 Creativity 

This test la one of nine test^t designed for a >tudy of quality education. The teat 
consist-- of 39 iteBtei which pertain to one's willingness to take risks and engage coaplex 
ldeas» curiosity, degree of self direction and extent of flexible thinking. 

20. Different l3te d Chi ld Behavior ObservaLlo n^l Sy ^tero (DCB ) * ^ 

The DCB Form In dt'ilgned to provide quantitative and qualitative data regarding chilSren'a 
verbal and non-verbal claserooaJ behaviors. A single DCB Fora U uaed for each flve- 
ainute Interval of oonervational recording. Tne obaervations follow a aVateaatic 
course ^tbl^ix designed to proviCe representative samples of the behavlora of all the 
children In tht- cla-jsroom. The six major behavioral categories of the DCB are; Gives 
information; Asks questions; Expresses; Acts dotructively: Organxzea and aanagea; and 
Represents and «<vftbolii^ Category HI ("£xprc9»es") includes both verbal and non-verbal 
behaviors which are primarily affective in content. 

Exa<iple>« of the behaviors included in this category are that the child expresses: 

a) feelings^ attitudes, opinions 

b) affection, warmth, hunur 

c) concern for others 

d) unwillingness to snare 

21 • Early PupL i Form 

/ 

Thia lsj» 50-ltero Llkcrt-styie Inventory directed toward pupil attitudes. It it a self-report 

of- parceived- Attxactixin iil.pccra, -teachers^ and ^crJLvltlcA. Ih(«L..anawet .iormat _la_i. three 

point continuua: agree, disagree, or don't know. 

22. Early School Personality Questionnaire 

Tnis Su-item que<itlonnalre consists of thirteen scales relating to psychological variables 

Khlch have beeti Uolated through tactar analy«ls. Exatoples of the «icalf<i are. reserved - outgoing, 

shy venturesome; and placid - apprehensive. ESPQ was designed for group administration. 

s 

Sa'aples of tfst questions are: 

7) When your laotber is angry: (a) do you feel happy anywa/, or (b)' do you feel like crying? 
11) 'do you like to (a) tell other caildren what to do, or (S) do what other children. want to do? 

23- Flr^t,>Grid_e A djustment Scale 

:Thls test requires tne teacher to rate each child from "1 to 5" (3 being avera&e) on items grouped 
into these five oa^or areas: 

1) Physical Status ai^d Motor Behavior ^ 

2) Social Behavior 

3) Emotional Behavior \ 

4) Intellectual Abilities and Behavior 

5) ' Adjustaent to Classrooa Membership and Requlreiaents 

* I* 

Examples of Itet^ are: 

* 

7) Willingness to share ^ , 

1 - Unwilling to share; hasn't learned to share 

5 - Always willing to* share * 

3) Ability to follow directions 
1 - Doesin't follow directions 

5 - Follows directions well ' • 

19) Acceptance of teacinwr's role f 

1 - Pxebelllouq against authority; defi^ant ^ 
5 - Accepts teacher** (authority) role 



PDE 

Quality Asses9aent Package 



Sylvia Ross 

0ank Street 

College of Education 

610 West 112 Street 

New York, N. Y, 1002$ 



T, Jerome Rookey and Alice L. Valdes 

"A Study of Individually Prescribed 
Infttmctlon, and the AffecUve 
Doaain," 1972 ' 

Institute for Personality and 

Ablllcy Testing (IPAT) 
1602 Coronado Drive 
Chaapalgn, Illinois 61^20 



Hedlnnus, Gene k. , "Tlje Development 

of a First ^•r^'^e Adju^taenr Scal»»," 
Joumal of Expe.^ ^nt.nl Education , 
Vol, 30, No. ^i, Dec. 1961, PP. 243-24$ 
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Thlt U «n experlwntal scale designed to mature self concept and BOtivation of fiva to 

bCn /w't v*u ^iiixutvn* 




Totm A and B «ach contain IS quettiont about tht child's feelinft toward family* school » 
friends* and self* Afttr tha teachsr reads each quest Ion » tha child rasponds by placing 
an "X" on either the sallinS or the frowning facfc by the Itea nuabar on his answar shsat. 

Tha pAi^*a ^^altf ULAV he Adafn littered tO CrOuD4> 




Cxasples of liead* 




How do yoy^i?tl about how healthy and strong you are? 
How do y^ fvel about bow auch you knov? 
tlov do/vou feel about going to church? 
'How do' you te^l about .he way your teacher treats you? 




25. How Abaut You (lOX) 

Tnis Inventory con»l9t5> of ten itejw, each with three alternatives, that describe « person 
In relation to school and school work. The respondent Is asked to Imagine he 1« writing 
an cssa/.^bout hin»^If( and to select the deacrlptloni which best describe hia. The items 
present fchool !»ltuaclons; the alternatives reflect a continuum of success/failure bcnavior 
or perception of the s^^lfi 

a 


lOX 

Measures of Self Concept: Grades K-12. 
revised edition, 1972 


An exasplG Is* 




You can probably rcmenber ncit of vour tvacher^^. Moat of then probably remember you as; 


• 


a) A good student 

b) An average student 

c) A poor student 




26. "HOW I Feel" Attitude Inventory* 

This instrument ay^jeniies primary students' attitudes toward >*chool and reading. It can be 
modified to measure attitudes toward many other things by simply changing the stimulujs 
statomants. 


Catherine Archibald 

Collier County Board of Public 

Instruction 
Naples. Florida 33940 


"*TK(rRc*aHIhg Inventory consists of^TT'statementv which aT« rend tcf the «tudenCff-br the 
teacner. The following ar€t examples of the statements! 


. — ^ 


*'I feel this way when it l-^ tltc for reading lesson." 

"I feel this way when my teacher chooses me to read aloud to the class." 

"T *-^f« ur«M t-t'h*>n T fuX^t" nAu <j/Mr<4<l ufill* I ATH Fl^Alilnff . 




In response to each ^tatetnent, the student circles the one of a set of «lx faces which 

portrays his fe«;llngs. In each set of six faces there are expressions of happiness, sleepiness » 

fear* anger f usihapplnesSf md Indlf terence. 




27. How I 5ee Myself* 

This -self-report Instrument is designed to measure dimensions of self concept. Group adminis- 
tration Is Possible, and Instructions and items may be read by the students or by the teacher 
to the students. Each item consists of two dlaoetrlc statement* with a five-point scale between 

Lnvui <ixvn]^ wiiiiLfti ^tuucm* mn-T iiaui9CX4* *^*"Tr * ^ Awtu«>K 


Ira J. Gordon, Director 

Institute for Development of Human 

Resources 
College of Education 
University of FIorMa 
Ccilnesvllle, Florida 32601 


Elementary Form 

Nothing gets me too mad. 12 3 4 5 I get mad easily and explode. 
I don't stay with things and 12 3 4 5 I stjiy with something till I finish, 
xlnlsh tnem. 




28. • Intonsltj of Iavolv^?pent Scile* 

This observational method has been used In teacher-structured situations and may be equally 
useful *ln free play situations. It entails observations five seconds in length which are 
then categorized according to six subjectively identified degrees of involvemcnS. The six 
c tegorle* are described in behavioral terms to guide the observer, who records a number 
f r tvch observation period. Briefly, the six categories are "unoccupied," "onlooklng," 

'*n.f nf ntftl »m{nf mxl " "minfiTLAl " '*«tt*>ntlOn fflOd^FSte." and "comolete." ' 


Boyd R. McCandless 
Departrw^nt of Psychology 
Emory University 
Atlanta. Georgia 30322 


29. Interest In School 

This test I* on<» of 9 tests designed for « «tudy of quality of education ► Tha teat consist* 

/tf 17 freskA uKli^lk forretDOnd tfi th» fo^lloulriK content areas! 


PDE 

Quality Assessment Package 


1) perception of the school climate, 

2) attitude towsrd school assignments, and 

3) perception of the leamlnK process. 




O.J 




o 

ERLC 


U 
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^ ^ • J'i*'*!^ * t t.y-^'enc k Per'^oiKHty Inventory * 

This sc4lo 4", dtr^lgned CO aeAsur« neurotlcUm nn^ e xt rove r* Ion /Int rove ri Ion of children. 
The C^^t consi«c3 of yes and no quesdonsi «nd h«<i three $calet for scorlnt. ExAsplet 

of ItenLs: 

i>o \ou Ukf fvK'nty of «?xclteaent golnij on around you? 

Do Vv)U ottva need kind frlend» to cheer you up? 

0o vou nearly alwayti have a quick answer when people talk Co you? 

J?Jllr52QS£li (lOX) (Perceived Approval Situation) 

Tni>» tn.trjcse'^t U dvsljpied to measure stlf-concopt by wreatlns a situation In which 
students if^ .iliowed to dli^plav *hret aspect* of self-e^t^eo*. 

1> $<U contldvacc In ability. 

2) WxUln>i7te5>'* to place oneself In a vulnerable social position. 
)) tonfiJfnce In other's opinion toward self. 

M et^u rt jf s<?lf-Concept <IOX) (XelevUloi Actors) 

TnU Inventor,- ask* the respondent to consider television rolea which he would be willing 
to rl*v Irt -i fictitious television show. Eighteen Itens are presented, aome of which would be 
generally -onslderfd averslve, for example, a "dirty-faced child." The respondent's score 
Is conput^^d sinplv by deteralnlng the number of roles he would be willing to play. 

TUK Itiventorv Is based on the ^ssuaptlon chat in Individual who possesses a positive self- 
conc«*pt will be .J'llllng to project himself Into a wider variety of roles than one who 
ha* a less, strong If -concept. One who Is secure in a meet? of his ovn Identltv can play a su^ke- 
beltevf role without threat. Exaaples are: 

3) i;ill vou plav Che pare of an angelV 
6) WIU >ou pi IV the part of a lonely child? 
U> WIU .'OM plav tne part of a fireman? 

33. Me a su rc o f S e 1 f -Cone ep t (lOX) (The das*, Pla>) ("clniry) 

Tals Instriiwnc i^ks children to pretend that they are to be selected for a play. They are a*ked 
to select the rolts for wnlch their peera would choose then. The number of "yes" responses to 
favorable votos indicates th« total score for t.ic r«dpondcnt. The aaaui^tioa tuat an 
Individual who .i^as a positive self-concept will perceive that others would be likely to cast 

Jjl.T^^j^-'l '^^^^^^ carry a po sitiv e lava ge. 



Educational <»nd In<!«.rrlaJ 1« »tlng 

Services 
P. 0. Box 723i 

San Diego, Ullforala 9^107 



I OX 

H e aft u r e s of Self-ronc<' 
revised edition, H?^ 



Saw as »Ol. 



Same as f^Sl. 



Taerc are tweaty siueatlgas iu talsi test, txarspies snould be answered "yes" or "no": 

1), V.*ould they choose you to be a hard worker? 
7) V'ould tVv c^oo^i^- you to ho the quitter? 
11) Would chev choose you to &e the successful person? 

34. Measure of SeU -ConCept (lOX) (The Class Play) (Elementary) 

The elementary form of the "Cla^s Play" Is similar to the prltaary form with the only difference 
being In the fonnat of the answer fineet. 

Refer to the Measure of Self-Concept "The Class Play" for the Primary level. 

35. .M easure o f Self "Concept (lOX) (Work Posting) 

Tnis is an observulonal in^JtruaenC designed to measure self-concept. The •^eacher need r^er^iv 
announce the opportunity to post work after one lesson. This sieasure 1'* based on the 
assumption that student^ witn a positive self^-c^jncepc will want to display their work and 
will not hesitate to do Uo. 



Same as #31. 



Sane as #31. 



3^' obscure Figures Test^ 

The OFT is a potent ialiv, us»»ful instrument in studies concerned with creativity and ouriosicy 
I* is comprised of AO li^^e figures which can be perceived as representing various objects. 
Tae respondent's task isito think of something that each figure might represent. The test may 
be adtAlnisCered individually or to groups. Working time is usually limited to 10 minutes, 
though many do complete tlhe test in less time. 

37. Ohio St ite Pi ctur e j jreferenC'- Scale* ^ 

OSPPS provides a nonverbal measure of ctfiativity, delinquency-pronenets, and motivation 
toward school. OSPPS consists of 100 items, each having a pair of pictures. For each 
item, the child Is to choose the picture that he prefers. It is assuiaed that each time 
a respondent nukes a cnoice, he brings his perceptual apparatus and his previous experience . 
to bear on the decision ihvolved and "projects" himself into the response, at least to 
some degree. I 
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3d. P^reat a l App ro val Ind<x (lOX) (Primary) 

rh«.- Inventory attenptf to attetf the extent to which a child values hlMalf at 
'^«oadltlonally accepted by hit mother. Thlt It a twenty Itea Inventory which atkt 
ine rt'Hpondentc whether 1) their »othert would approve and 2) how thty would f^tl 
^bout tnea ah they engaged In the ten actions presented. The ttudentt rttpond 
b^iwrkln)? "yes" or "no" on tHelr retponte .^heet. Example; 

1) Would vogr mother approve If you had Just been caught telling a He? 

Would your mother dltUke you if you had just helped around the houta without being told? 

pH>rcntii Approval Index (lOX) (Elyocntary) 

Tni^ brict ten item Inventory Is based *©n the samt principle as the Parental Approval 
Index for the primary gradet. The tetct dlff«.'r onlv in the format of the antwer sheet. 
With t.hils test, the child Is asked to respond to the question aa foUowa: "like me, 
dislike me, wouldn't care." Point* i^e assigned to each retponse in thlt way: 

like we - 2 
*)xsli]>c ne * 1 
Wouldn't « *re • 0 

An cxatnpK ii>: 

I) If you hjd Ju»)t been caught telling a lie, what would your mother think about 

wnat vou did? Approve Not Approve Wouldn't Care 

tiov vo(j1J vour mother feel about you as a person? 
Like we Dislike tat Wouldn't Care 



tox 

Measures of Soli- 



revised edition, 



Same as ^33. 



Refer to Pire^al Approval Index for primary for further details. 

Pcr^onU_Kecord of School Exper ience (PROSE) 

PROSE l> an observation Instrument partlcularlv releva;iit to the experiences younj? children 
have In prloary cljissrooms. Items on thv Mxevt which refer to the atfectlv^ development 
of the target child Include: helped another pupil, comforted another pupil, showed 
affection for mother pupil, received help or affect l«^n, showed hostility toward an adult 
and >liowvd affection for an adult. Observatloni) are recorded on a sheet which can be read 
bv an optical scanning device and transferrt;d to magnetic tape for ccaputer processing. 
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Personality R ating Scale* 



This scale may be u-^ed with all school age subjects (K-12) to appraise 22 area*? of 
personality. The wording of items is at the tnird-grade level so that most tubjectt may 
complete the scale walded; however, below the third grade It is necessary for the 
idninlstrator to aSK the subjects questions and record th*ilr retponses. 

Eacn student ratew scleral of his classmates. and himself. Then each student is given 
4II ratings made of him, he averages the rating!^, and constructs a personality 
profiitf for hlm*,trlf. 

In the thlrj grade or above, the scal^ can be group-admlnlstered In 30 to 40 minutes 
with each child ritlng 10 to 15 others. Ittms are In the form of questions, and 
respon'^^^s are bas^d on 10~polnt contlnua. 



S. Mary Anatori 

sts and Servlcr«r^«!<octati's 
120 Detzel Place 
Cincinnati, Ohio A5219 



The following are txaioples of Itvms: 

very dull average very bright 
1.2 34S6 789 10 



(lntilUg*;nc. ) 

How brlgnt or 
Intelligent l^ hv^ 



(Courtesy) 

). How pol Ite and 
well-wannered Is he? 



vi^ry Impolite 



average alwavs polite 



10 



U 2 . Plctorl il Sf>l f-Conce^t SIcaU- for Chijt„d_n n i n K-4 

The Pictorial S.»l;-Concept Scale consists of SO picture cards with simplified line 
drawings. A centrd figure Is designated by a star and depleted In various situations. 
r»^e child sort 4 the cards lr>to three piles Indicating that the starred fifure Is 
"like me", "sorno times like me", or "not like mc." 



National Auxiliary P'«bU cat ions c/ • 

CCM Information Corporation 

909 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 



i* 3 . Pier >rr 1 i f- Concep t .Scale.* 

! 

ThU Instrument consists ol «0 declarative statements for which the subject responds 
"ves" or 'no" to indicate whether or not they apply to him. Throuth factor analysis 
the followl g '^Ix jPAji/r dimensions were Identified: behavior, general and academic 
status, ph, leal appearance and attributes, anxiety, popularity, and happiness and 
aatlsfactlon. ThLj acale is appropriate for students in the third grade and above. 
In gradf^s three. !four,flve, and six the statements should be read to the students; 
onlv In fhe tievcnth grade and above should students be left to read to themselves. 



Counselor Rt^cordlngs ,ind Ti-st'q 

Rox 6184 

Acklen Station 

Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
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43, PlcrH»H<trrU Self'Concept Scala* oatM 



$<me of the lt«M txom the aeale arc: 



of 



1> Mv classMtea aake fun 

16) I have good Ideaa. 

31) In school I an a dreaaer. 

46) I an among the last to be chosen for gaaes. 

61) Wh.T I try to aake soticthln|» everything s^«m tn go wrong. ' 

76) I cry «saslly. 

Pr^f.^r in^ _fo r a Chanilng World 

TnU test U vie of 9 tests designed for a study of quality education. The test consists 
of 2V Items which require students to project themselves Into the futur* Indicate 
tnelr decree of comfort with sweeping changes in societal regulations. Content Includes 
the perceived Importanco of continued education In coping with change » opinions regarding 
changes In school* work and travel regulations and attitude toward change In school setting 
and Instructional loethods. 

Prjtnary Acadetalc Sentiment Scal« (PASS) 

The purpose of the Instrument Is to assess t.ie attitudes of pre-school and young school 
children toward lemming and school. 

The tc$t consists of a small booklet given to each child and a set of questions read by 

the teacher, the child Is Instructed to circle the picture of the objest or activity he 
likes best. 

PASS taay be adalnltiftered bv untrained personnel to groups of children who rsapond nonverbally 
to -^tlnulu* dtattments read by the te^^ter. Procedures are detailed In the aanual. 

This chtckllst of 237 child problems naa been used In child psychopathology and paychotherapy. 
mainly In research studies and In pre- ;ind post-therapy. It Is self-adalnlstratlve and 
scorlnt? id simply a tabulation of problcmii checked. 

^ 7 . Pupil Creat lytty^ ^ ^9^^* 

The pupil Is given 50 cards, each with a statement that can be used to describe a person 'a 

concept of himself In terms of traits that aro exhibited by creative P^oP^g' ^" " 

■fissi^v th c ' carqs U\ nlM piM, iroa t asa t 1 ikc-nvttosen to lez^X'^lsriirmtl f ; vllh the 
following numbers of cards In each pile: 

I 2 5 10 U 10 5 2 1 

Sooe of the SO statements are: 

5) I am inttrtv'^ted In what everyone else does. 

10) I value mvnelf highly and I value others as highly as uoyself. 

Ij) I am more comfortable when I am with people than when alone. 

20) I seldom engage In any activity that Is not safe. 

30) I am guided by what other people expect of me. 

48. Pupil OMn lon Form 

The PCipll Opinion Form contains three separate measures: 



3) 



a 39 item attitude Inventory which measures the pupil's attraction toward ego-risk 
.tnd independence. 

a 2i Item attitude inventory which measures the pupil's self-concept; this measure 
Involves the three vantage points of self perception: (1) the self as viewed by th« self, 
(2) tne •♦elf as the self believes others perceive the self, and (3) the self as It compares 
to others. They use these concepts to appraise themselves: (1) the physical being* 
(2) the Intellectual belng» (3) the emotional being, and (4) social balng. This test Is 
a 2V Item Llkert-^tyle attitude invanvory. 

an -5 Item attitude Inventory which measures the pupll*s attitude toward his «*chool. 



Reading Percept-^ Interview Schedule * 

This is an Informst Ion-gather Ing technique designed to help assess children's perceptions 
of the reading acc. The schedule Is Individually administered and the Interviews range 
from U to 40 minutes In length. Interviews are scored by empirically derived categories. 

50, School Attitude Q Sort* 



49. 



This Q Sort contains 60 Items. It is designed to measure the subject's attitudes toward 
schooling, authority-discipline and schoolwork. 
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Quality Assessment Package 



Glen Bobbins Thompson 
Priority Innovations, Inc. 
P.O. Box 792 
Skokle, Illinois 60076 



Gary £. Stollah 
Dept. of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 



Eleanor H. Barberhousse 
17500 rfcuaae Court 
Rockville, Maryland 20855 



T. Jerome Rookey 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
1700 HarVet Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 



Samuel Velntraub 
Dept. of Education 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



William F. Rowe 

487 Steeple Chase Lane 

Somerville, N.J. 08876 
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51. School Attitude Scale vF«cet Inventory) (First grade) 

This i6 it^m facet inventory waa davci«ped to Mature children's attltudfit toward tchool. 

The student retpondt to each itea by aarkins the face that indicataa how h« vould feel In 
z given tituation. Exaaplea of iteat are: 

3) Thi^ 1^ how I f«el when we learn to reai. 

4) thl» la how I feel when we ting tongt in tchool. 

5) I feel likc! thlt when I talk to ay teicher. 

52. School Attitude Scale (Facet Inventory) (Prlaary) 

Tnly 30 item Inventory has the sane foraat as the School Attitude Scale for first gradert. 
Examples of Iteot are: 

25) I fe^l like this when I tell xay classmates about ay ideas. 

28) Thi'« 1» how 1 feel when ay parents find out how I aa doing in tchool. 

53. School H&rale Scale * 

This instrument assesses seven different areas of school aorale - School Building, 
Instruction aii^ Instructional Materials, Teacher-'Student Relationthips, Coaaunlty Support 
and Parental Involveaent, Relationships with Other Students, Adainittracion and Kegulationt, 
and Ceneral Feelings About School. 

The scale is composed of 84 items tor which the student narks either "agree" or "disagree." 
5^' School Sentiment Index (lOX) (Primary) 

Thi;i» t^st dealt with a child's feelings towards school work, school activities, teachers 
and vlassoates. The child responds to each item bv marking "true" or "untrue." 

Examples of items are: 

a) My teacher grades too hard. 

o) It iy aard for trie to stay happy at school because I wish I could be somewhere else. 

c) My clas^ Is too crowded. 

d) I like to stay hosie from school. 



55. School Sentiment Index (lOX) (Elementary) 

See description for School Sentiment Inde:^ (Primary Level). 

Appr/;isi«l Invrnrory (lOX) (PriTwrv) 

Thia direct self report device atteapts to secure a child's responses to questions which 
pertain to four aspects of the self concept. Three of the four diaensions (family, peer, 
scholastic) are viewed as irenas in which one** self concept has been ( or it being ) 
for&ed. A fourth dimension reflects a more general, global tttimate of tclf etteem. 

Thl< inventory corsist* of tairty-six questions to be asked of children. Children respond 

to each question as It is read by putting a mark through "yes" or "no" on their response sheets. 

Examples: 

1) General: "Are ^ou a good child?" 

Family : "Are you an important person in/<^ur family?" 

P^Ar» "W^uld vou rather play with frivnds younger than you?" 

Scholas tic t "Can vou get good grades if you want to?" 

57' Sel f Appraisal I nventory (TOX) (Elementary) 

Thi<« inventory is based on the same principle as the self-appraisal inventory for the primary 
grides. The te^t-) differ in the difficulty of the questions and fomat of the answer sheet. 

rh« inventory consists of seventy-seven statcnents to which students raspond "true" or 
"untrue". The statements may be read independently by the students or otally by ths 
teacher, depending on the student's reading ability. 

Elxamples: 

<^*neral ; "I can always be trusted." 

2) Family. "I often get Into trouble at home." 

3) fS££' "Most children have fewer friends than I do." 
A) Scholastic ; "School work is fairly e«*y for ae." 

Refer to Self Appraisal Inventory for the primary grades for further details. 



Jaaes R. Masters & Cracc L. Laverty 

PDE 

"The Effects of a $s.houls without 
Failure Progian," Report, of Flrat Year 
of Program, 1974 



Sane aa #51. 



Lawrence S. Wrightsman 
Otorge Peabody College 
5ox 512 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 



lOX 

Measures of Attitude Toward School ; 
Grades K-12 



Sane as #5^. 



Measures of Self-Concept; Grades K-12 t 
revised edition, 1972 



Same as #56. 
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58. Self^Concept at 1 Lgirner* 

The 9c4ie vonsistt of 36 atateatnta which pertain to four catagorlas - Motivation, 
intellectual ability, taak orUntatiOn, and class »eabtrahip. Studanta circla "y«a" 
by statestenta they agree with and "no" by thoae they -diaagree with* On« point la 
scored by each corr^^ct answer. 

Examples of itens: 

"I usually like to go to school." 

"I *et work done on tiae," 



"I do well on tcata." 

"I find it hard to talk to clasaaatea." 



The teat n^y he administered to groups with the stateoenta being raad aloud by the 
teacher c^r by the students theaselves. 

Self-Conc^pt__s9 a Learner (Elcaentary Scale)* 

The purpose of this instrument la to assess a person's views of hivitelf aa a claas 
taemberi a tx3k-orieAted individual, a problem solver, and a motivated individual. 

Results correlate' fairly well with the California Test of Peraonslity. 

60 . Self-Conc ept of Ability * 

This self^rating scale in two forms, A (general) and B (specific), conaiats of eight 
qut'dcion*^ related to school ability. The eight questions sre the saae in both fonaa, 
but tw answer formats ar^ different. In Form A the subjedt ratea himself on a five- 
point %cale in answer to each question; in Form B the subject rates himself four 
times, in regard to m*ithemstic8» to English, to social studlea, and to aclence, for 
each que<>tion. 

6 I • Specific and Cl obal Self-Concept* 

Tne instrument purports to nessure specific as well as global self concept, e.g., 
"myself a?j a student," "myself as a reader." It consists of nine acales, each of 
which presents five steps along a continuum between two diametric adjectlvea, r.'g. , 
very^trong, somewhat strong, average, sonewliat weak, very weak. Poaalble score 
on each scale ranges from one to five. Total score is the sum of scores on all 
nine ticales. 

- r n<i insi r u menftryy the- fol iuwlng l Tretrxrctlpnrir-thg^oiyr--*'ciYclg~thg^tga^ln~ittfch 
row vbiich best describes • 

62. Stanford Research Institute - Claasrooa Observation Instruacnt (SRI - COl) 

The SRI-COI developed for a study of Follow Through and non-Follow Through Claasrooms. 
It has three major parts: 1) a section for describing the physical envlronaent, the > 
Observational Summary Form <OSF) , 2) a Classroom Checklist of Actlvltlea (CCL) , and 
3) a Flve-Mlnute Interaction Observation (FMO) form. The THO la coaplettd four times 
an hour and answers four questions about action: 1) Who doea it?, 2) To whoa is it done?, 
3) What la done? t and 4) How is it done?. Four Iteas referring to the affectlvt aapccts 
of an interaction between people or with oaterials are found in the code used for 
answering the question, "How is it done?". 

SWCEL Student Questionnaire* 

Thlf a test designed to asaess "non-cognltlve (personality, aotivatlon) character iatics 
of first grade pupils." It is an interview technique consisting of six parts - 
(a) Cesti/'fchool anxiety, (b> sex tole identification, (c) self-eateea. (d) acquitscence; 
(e) gratification delay; and (f) individual mastery. 



Cordon P. Zlddle 
Wtat Education Annex 
University of Maryland 
College Park. Md. 20740 



John K. Fisher 
Dept. of Paychology 
Edinboro State College ^ 
Ziinboro, Pa. 16412 



Lois Stlllwell 

3921 Woodthrust Road 

Akron, Ohio 44314 



Stanford Raaaarch Institute 
Stanford* California 



Paul G. Liberty 
Southwestern Cooperative 
I Educational Laboratory 
ill7 Richmond St. H.E. 
Albuquerque, Hew Mexico 87112 



Responsedi to the Items are either yes-no or verylahort anawtra. 
responses directly on the questionnaire form. 

Sample Items are: 

"Do you like to take toys to school and ahow them to the children?" 
"Do you think you will pass to the aecond grade?" ^ 
"Each circle stands for some person, which one are you?" 

0 0 0 0 0 
"Would you rather have a penny today or wait until toaorrov for 5C?" 



The Interviawer records 



The F a ce s I n ve n t o r y 

This 32 item Instrument is designed to measure chlldren'a attitudes toward certain situatlona 
in their lives. The child responds to items by aarklng one of the four facea that depict 
these moods; very sad, a little sad, a little happy and very happy. 

Examples of test iteas are: 

"How do you feel when you go to the zoo?" 

''How do you feel when you go to the doctor?" 

"How do you feel when you learn to read in achool?" 
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65. The Story og Jlwmy 

The Institute of Child Study Stcurlty Test called "The Story of Jivy" it org«nit«d 
aro'^d the concept of security. The tsst it dctigntd to obtain a atatura of tacurity 
at revealed by the child' a pattern of security devclopaent. Tht teat alao provldea 
a Measure of the child's consistency In dealing with the current aifniflcaot avanta 

oi his life. 

The test if in story font and describes % day's events as thay happen to "Jii^." 
An exanple 

"Jinay arrived at school. The grounds were empty and everyone was in class 

Jiieay felt thac he might have to g^ve the teacher sone explanation for being lattt. 
He wasn't too sure what he would say. Jiany wondered whether to; 



Michael F. Grapko 
Institute of Child Study 
University ot Toronto 
45 Valuer Kosd 
Toronto* Canada 



• say that he would try hia best to plan not to be late again ( } 

• count on the teacher not asking for an explanation ( ) 

• tell the teacher that he slept in ' ( ) 

• hope the teacher wouldn't be angry at hia ( ) 

« say that it wasn't his fault he was late ( ) " 

66. Tne Story of Toamy 

This test has the .iane objectives and administrative form as "The Story of Jiaay", 
but is designed for the primary level. See the description for the test» 
"The Story of Jiamy." 

67. Torrance Test of _C reative Thinking * 

These te^ts assess various kinds of creative functioning* various types of creative 
development, and outcotaes of experimental materials and methods. Tltey are also useful 
in identifying certain types of creative potentialities. 

Individual administration ia necessary with kindergarteners through third graders, 
except with the fig^ural tests. All other tests may be group administered. 



Ssae as #65. 



Personnel Press, Inc. 

20 Nassau Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 



t-'ndgratandtng Others 

This test Is one of 9 tests designed for a' study of the quality o^ education. 
— TWteinrcotrelirty'cnr 9^r«o?'tJhTcK"p«rrarn*to altituder tdward tiroTe~wfi^^ ' 
in race, religion, and economic status. 



69. Van Looy's Expectancy Scale * 

This scale wa? designed to .measure pupils' self'-expectations and their perceptions 
of tiicir parents', teachers*, and peers' expectations of them. The scsle can be 
..adiainistered to groups, and no titoe limit is imposed. It consists of 48 items 
such as the following: • 

by my by my by my by 
I am expected: parents teacher friends myself 

1) To take care of my 

personal property _^ ^ ^ 

2) Not to fight , 

17) To be popular ^ 

42) To finish a Job once 

I've started it 



/ 
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Quality Assessment Package 



Johanna C. Van Looy 
24 Macaltioner Ave. 

Woodstovn, New Jersey 08098 



Students make four responses to each item according to a scale with five lavels - 
never, sometinen, about half the time, most of the time, always, 

70, Vo c a t i on a 1 De v e loppaent Inventory 

This test is one of 9 tests designed for a study of the >)uality of education. 
The teat consists of 39 items which measilVe maturity of attitudes toward a career 
choice and the development of educational/occupational plans. The rslstiva importanca 
of work and the satisfaction derived are also aeasured. 

71 • What I am like * 

This is a self-rating scale based on Osgood's concept of the semantic differential. 
It should be used only for group comparisons, not for individual pupil diagnoais. 

The instrument consists of three subtests, each containing. 10 items. The first, 
"What 1 Look Like," consists of sdjectivas characterizing phyaical attributsa 
(short-tall, clean-dirty, awake-sleepy, etc.). The sscond, "Vhst I Aa«" attaapta to 
Masure self-image from a psychological point of view (happy-sad, aoaebody-nobody , 
bold-shy, etc.). The third, "What I Aa Like When I Aa with My Friends," concerns social 
attributes (give-receive, agree-fight , follower-lsader, etc.). Five-point bipolar scales 
are used in each subtest. 
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72. What Would You Do ? (lOX) 

This inventory presents eighteen fictitious siCusCions» eech followed by four set ions or 
interpret at lone. The person coapleting the inventory is esksd to choose one of the four 
sUemstives thsC is nost like vhst he would think or do» Two of the four choices ere 
designed to r^^ fleet the behsvior or thoughts of one who possesses s positive self concept, 
two choices to reflect the behsvior or thoughts of one with s negstive self concept. 

The items in nhe instrument desl with the following dimensions: (s) sccoaodsting to 
others, (b) expectstions of scceptance, (c) coursge to express opinions, (d) willingness 
CO participate, (e) expectation of success. 

An exampK* i$ as follows: 

"Vour club it planning to put on a puppet ahow. 

A) v^rk a puppet 

B) paint the scenery 

C) watch the dhow 

D) not have to do anythinx" 



lOX 

Meaaurea of Self -Concept ; 
reviaed edition, 1972 



Cradea K«12, 



You want to. 



erJc 
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